The  Crowd  at War

fest itself in the creation of fine works. In such normal
times the crowd is indeed the enemy of the individual, and
their interests are divergent. But in time of war there
is no place in a fighting country for an unco-ordinated
individual. If his country is to attain its fullest strength,
all must be co-ordinated together, and individual freedom
must be in abeyance.

In former days it was impossible to co-ordinate for war
purposes more than a small part of a nation; but modern
conditions have altered all that. Now, by aid of de-
veloped means of communication, the complete co-ordina-
tion of all has been rendered possible, and those countries
which have devoted themselves scientifically to prepara-
tion for war have learnt how to mobilise all the forces of
a nation to the purpose of fighting. If one combatant
is thus organised, its enemy must submit to a like dis-
cipline. If in one country individual liberty is entirely
done away with, in the interests of the crowd's collective
power, its opponents must submit to a like suspension of
freedom, or they cannot expect to be victorious. Citi-
zens, whose individualism is so strong that they will not
submit themselves to such restraint, must either be com-
pelled to submit to it, or should sacrifice their citizenship.
This does not necessarily mean that all citizens must
fight. Some are weaklings; some are cowards; some can
do better work at home than at the front; these and a good
many others are better suited for the various kinds of
work that need to be done outside the fighting line. But
all must be ready to perform the function indicated for
them by the hierarchies of authority that war should
install.
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